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Area,  44,164  square  miles  (114,385  square  kilometers). 
Population,  2,467,883  (estimated  1914). 
Capital,  Habana,  population,  300,000. 

Foreign  Commerce,    1914-1915 

Exports $219,447,000 

Imports 128,132,000 


Total $347,579,000 

Principal  Exports:  Sugar,  tobacco,  minerals  (iron,  gold,  copper 
and  asphalt),  timber,  fruits,  hides  and  skins,  etc. 

Principal  Imports:  Foodstuffs,  textiles,  machinery,  metals  and 
manufactures,  chemicals  and  drugs,  animal  products,  wood  and 
manufactures,   etc. 

The  climate  varies  materially,  the  tropical  heat  of  the  coast  being 
modified  by  the  altitude  of  the  interior  mountainous  sections  and 
plateaus,  as  well  as  by  the  healthful  sea  breezes. 

Chief  physical  characteristics:  Several  irregular  mountain  chains 
cross  the  country  in  various  directions,  forming  between  them  a 
number  of  extremely  fertile  and  healthfiil  plateaus  and  valleys. 
Most  of  the  rivers  are  too  short  and  too  swift  for  navigation,  but 
the  largest,  the  River  Cauto,  is  navigable  for  about  fifty  miles, 
while  the  Sagua  la  Grande  is  also  navigable  for  about  twenty  miles. 

Means  of  approach:  Cuba  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  United 
States,  and  numerous  steamship  lines  ply  regularly  between  the 
various  ports  of  the  two  countries.  Several  lines  have  regular 
sailings  from  New  York  to  Habana  and  some  of  the  other  Cuban 
ports,  making  the  run  in  from  four  to  five  days.  Regular  steamers 
also  leave  Boston,  Norfolk,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston 
for  Habana,  while  Tampa,  Knights'  Key,  and  Key  West  have 
steamers  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  the  same  port.  There  are 
also  European  lines  direct  to  Habana.  The  principal  ports  of  the 
country  are  Habana,  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos,  Nipe,  Guantanamo, 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 


If  specific  information  in  regard  to  Cuba  not  contained  in  this  pamphlet  is 
desired,  the  Pan  American  Union  will  endeavor  to  provide  it  upon  application  to 
the  Director  General. 

..    pe  .-Of    D. 
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CUBA 


Cuba,  the  largest  of  the  West  India  Islands,  has  an  area  of  44,164 
square  miles  (114,385  square  kilometers)  and  a  population  of  2,467,883 
equal  to  over^50  per  square  mile  (over  20  per  square  kilometer),  and  is 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  of  the  American  Republics. 

Several  irregular  mountain  chains  cross  the  island  in  various  directions, 
forming  between  them  a  number  of  extremely  fertile  and  healthful 
plateaus  and  valleys,  in  which  nearly  all 
the  products  of  the  Tropics  are  successfully 
raised.  The  Republic  is  especially  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  tobacco  and  sugar, 
which  constitute  the  most  important  arti- 
cles of  export.  The  forests  contain  valu- 
able cabinet  woods,  such  as  mahogany  and 
cedar.  Iron,  copper,  and  manganese  mines 
are  worked,  gold  is  found,  and  there  are 
also  rich  beds  of  asphalt. 

The  political  subdivisions  of  the  Republic 
are  caUed  provinces,  and,  with  their  areas 
and  populations,  are  as  follows : 


COAT  OF  ARMS  OF  CUBA. 


Population 

Square  {Estimated 

Province                                                                                 Miles  1914) 

PinardelRio : 5,207  257,893 

Habana 3,171  651,039 

Matanzas 3,257  270,483 

Santa  Clara 8,250  566,539 

Camagiiey 10,066  154,567 

Oriente 14,213  567,362 

Total.. 44,164  2,467,883 


HISTORICAL   SKETCH 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  first  voyage 
of  exploration,  on  October  28,  1492.  He  landed  at  what  is  now  called 
the  Bay  of  Nuevitas  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  The  country  was  called  successively  Juana,  Santiago, 
and  Ave  Maria,  finally  regaining  its  original  Indian  name  of  Cuba. 
Diego  Velasquez  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  in  the  year  1511, 
and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  subduing  the  aborigines,  the  warlike  and  savage 
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Caribs  and  Nahacs.  Cuba  was  important  to  the  Spaniards  as  a  stra- 
tegical point.  From  the  island  numerous  expeditions  started  for  the 
mainland,  among  the  most  important  being  that  of  Cortez,  which 
resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  Later  on,  the  vast  mineral  wealth 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  having  been  made  known,  Habana  became  the 
rendezvous  for  the  treasure  ships.  From  Habana  they  sailed  under 
protection  of  the  war  vessels  for  Spain. 

It  was  due  to  the  importance  of  Habana  that  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  British  buccaneers  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
attempted  on  several  occasions  to  capture  the  port;  while  unsuccessful, 
they  succeeded  in  carrying  off  valuable  booty  in  more  than  one  attack. 

When  Spain  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the  year 
1762,  a  strong  British  army  was  sent  out  to  conquer  Cuba.  After  a 
siege  of  two  months,  Habana  surrendered  to  Lord  Albemarle  on  August 
12,  1762.  The  British  retained  possession  of  the  island  until  the  year 
following,  when,  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  three  powers, 
Cuba  was  once  more  restored  tathe  Spanish  authorities  on  June  6,  1763. 
Although  the  movement  for  independence  was  initiated  in  Cuba 
early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  she  was  to  suffer  more  and  obtain  her 
independence  later  than  any  of  the  other  American  Republics.  In  none 
of  the  Spanish- American  countries,  perhaps  was  the  war  for  independ- 
ence more  fiercely  contested  than  in  Cuba ;  but  despite  these  trials  such 
indefatigable  patriots  as  Jose  Marti,  Bartolome  Mas6,  Maximo  Gomez 
and  others  continued  the  struggle  until  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  resulted  in  the  war  with  Spain  in  the  year  1898.  When,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  December  10,  1898,  the  war  was  ended,  Cuba  became  free 
and  independent,  and  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  on  May  20,  1902.  Thus  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  lasted  eighty  years,  but  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  definite  form  with  the  famous  proclamation  of  the  patriots  on 
October  10,  1868,  known  as  the  "Grito  de  Yara,"  was  brought  to  a 
successful  end. 

President  Estrada  Palma  resigned  his  office  on  September  28,  1906, 
and  the  United  States  of  America  temporarily  intervened  until  new 
elections  coiild  be  held.  Gen.  Jose  Miguel  Gomez  was  elected  President 
and  Alfredo  Zayas  Vice-President  in  December,  1908,  and  were  formally 
inaugurated  on  January  28,  1909,  when  the  Provisional  Governor, 
Charles "E./Magoon,  withdrew.  In  December,  1912,  Gen.  Mario  Garcia 
Menocal  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic. 


'"J.     i 
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CONSTITUTION  AND   GOVERNMENT 

The  constitution  of  the  Repubhc,  proclaimed  on  February  21,  1901, 
provides  for  a  repubHcan  representative  form  of  government,  divided 
into  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  forming  together  the 
,  National  Congress,  are  the  legislative  power.  The  former  consists  of 
24  and  the  latter  of  93  members.  Senators  are  elected  indirectly  for 
a  term  of  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  four  senators  for  each  Province, 
and  the  whole  Senate  is  renewed  by  halves  every  four  years.  Repre- 
sentatives are  elected  for  four  years  by  popular  vote,  at  the  rate  of  1  for 
every  25,000  inhabitants,  every  citizen  over  21  years  having  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  renewed  by  halves  every 
two  years.  Congress  meets  at  the  capital,  Habana,  twice  each  year,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April  and  November,  each  session  lasting  for  at 
least  forty  days.  It  may  also  meet  in  extra  session  when  called  by  the 
President  or  in  accordance  with  its  own  rules. 

Cuba  maintains  in  Washington,  as  diplomatic  representative  to  the 
United  States,  a  Minister.  The  Republic  has  a  Consul  General  in  New 
York;  Consuls  in  New  York,  Mobile,  San  Francisco,  Jacksonville,  Key 
West,  Tampa,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  Boston,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Mayaguez,  Ponce  and  San  Juan  (Porto  Rico),  Galveston, 
and  Newport  News;  Honorary  Consuls  in  Los  Angeles,  Fernandina, 
Pensacola,  Atlanta,  Brunswick  and  Savannah  (Ga.),  Louisville,  Detroit, 
Gulf  port  and  Pascagoula  (Miss.),  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  Aguadilla, 
Arecibo,  (Porto  Rico)  Chattanooga,  Norfolk  (Va.) ;  Vice-Consuls  at 
Washington,  and  New  York  City.  The  United  States  maintains  in 
Habana  a  Minister;  and  has  a  Consul  General  at  Habana,  Consuls  at 
Cienfuegos,  Habana  and  Santiago ;  a  Vice-Consul  at  Habana,  Cienfuegos 
and  Santiago;  and  Consular  Agents  at  Caibari^n,  Sagua  la  Grande, 
Cardenas,  Matanzas,  Nueva  Gerona  (Isle  of  Pines),  Antilla,  Caniaguey, 
Guantanamo,  and  Manzanillo. 

The  President,  assisted  by  a  cabinet,  exercises  the  executive  power. 
Both  the  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  indirectly  by  an 
electoral  college  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  may  not  serve  more  than 
two  consecutive  terms.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  cabinet 
officials  are  as  follows : 

President :  Gen.  Mario  Garcia  Menocal  (inaugurated  May  20, 1913). 

Vice-President:  Dr.  Enrique  Jose  Varona. 

Secretary  of  State. 

Secretary  of  Justice. 

Secretary  of  Government. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasiury. 

Secretary  of  Public  Works. 


Pholo  by  Miller. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  COLUMBUS  CATHEDRAL,  HABANA. 

The  Cathedral  has  long  been  popularly  known  as  the  Columbus  Cathedral,  but  the  name  is 
"Cathedral  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  and  it  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  another  church  by  the  Jesuits  in  1704.  The  interior  walls  are  finished  in  dark  marbles, 
the  columns  of  highly  polished  mahogany,  with  gilt-bronze  capitals,  the  choir  stalls  of 
mahogany,  beautifully  carved.  The  high  altar  is  of  Carrara  marble.  The  walls  and  ceiling 
contain  many  beautiful  paintings,  and  the  Cathedral  is  said  to  contain  a  small  painting  by 
Murillo,  representing  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  celebrating  mass  preparatory  to  the  sailing 
of  Columbus. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities. 

Secretary  of  the  Executive  Department. 

The  Department  of  State  (Secretaria  de  Estado)  exercises  jurisdiction 
over  the  diplomatic  and  consular  corps,  the  naturalization- of  foreigners, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with 
foreign  countries. 

The  Department  of  Justice  (Secretaria  de  Justicia)  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice  through  the  national 
supreme  court  and  subsidiary  courts. 

The  Department  of  Government  (Secretaria  de  Gobernacion)  super- 
vises the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  governors  of  the  Provinces  and  of 
provincial  councils,  municipal  councils,  and  mayors.  The  army,  rural 
and  city  police  forces,  the  secret  service,  the  archives  of  the  nation, 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  prisons,  the  census  office,  and  the  election 
board  are  all  under  its  charge.  The  official  gazette  and  other  publi- 
cations are  issued  by  this  department,  which  is  also  charged  with  general 
supervision  of  the  press  and  furnishes  the  latter  with  such  information 
as  deemed  advisable.  It  also  censures  and  regulates  all  theatrical  per- 
formances, and  all  penal  institutions  are  subject  to  its  control. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  (Secretaria  de  Hacienda)  collects 
and  disburses  the  public  funds,  is  charged  with  the  service  of  the  public 
debt  and  the  preparation  of  the  annual  budget,  and  controls  the  custom- 
houses, the  bureau  of  statistics,  the  revenue-cutter  and  coast  service, 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  immigration.  The  national  lottery  is  also 
under  its  supervision. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  (Secretaria  de  Obras  Publicas) 
constructs  and  maintains  all  public  buildings,  as  well  as  roads  and 
bridges.  The  lighthouse  service,  river  navigation,  sewer  and  water 
systems  of  cities,  and  the  sanitation,  construction,  and  defense  of  ports 
and  harbors  are  intrusted  to  its  care. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  (Secretaria 
de  Agricultura,  Comercio  y  Trabajo)  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sections. 
One  of  these  supervises  the  sugar  and  tobacco  plantations,  maintains 
an  agronomic  station  and  experimental  farm,  and  publishes  an  official 
bulletin.  It  has  charge  of  the  various  agricultural  colonies,  the  official 
cattle  register,  and  the  metereological  office.  Another  division  is 
intrusted  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  exploitation  of  mines  and 
forests  and  also  of  the  numerous  medicinal  springs  in  the  Republic.  A 
third  division  is  charged  with  the  inspection  and  control  of  banks, 
mercantile  establishments ,  and  corporations  of  all  kinds .  The  copyright , 
patent,  and  trade-mark  offices,  the  bureau  of  weights  and  m.easures. 
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the  bureau  of  labor  and  colonization,  and  in  fact  all  matters  relating  to 
the  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce  and  industries  are  under  its 
control.  Still  another  division  regulates  the  chase,  issues  hunting  per- 
mits, protects  singing  and  other  useful  birds,  and  gives  advice  regarding 
protection  from  insects  and  other  pests. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  (Secretaria  de 
Instruccion  PubHca  y  Bellas  Artes)  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
first  having  charge  of  primary  education  and  having  under  its  control 
all  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  the  second  having  control  of  the 
normal  and  high  schools,  the  University  of  Cuba,  the  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts,  the  School  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  National  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  Declamation,  the  national  and  other  public 
libraries,  and  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Charities  (Secretaria  de  Sanidad  y 
Beneficencia)  exercises  supervision  over  quarantine  matters  and  public 
health  throughout  the  country,  having  a  competent  corps  of  physicians 
attached  to  it.  It  maintains  dispensaries  and  a  sanitarium  for  tubercu- 
losis, regiilates  pharmacies  and  drug  stores,  inspects  schools  and  pupils, 
and  attends  to  the  street  cleaning,  sprinkling,  and  removal  of  ashes 
refuse,  etc.,  in  the  city  of  Habana.  The  national  laboratory  and  the 
civil  register  for  inscription  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  are  like- 
wise under  its  care.  The  section  of  charities  is  intrusted  with  the  control 
and  regulation  of  all  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Department  (Secretario  de  la 
Presidencia)  is  the  personal  representative  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic  and  attends  the  sessions  of  the  cabinet  in  that  capacity. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  Republic  is  vested  in  a  national  supreme 
court,  six  superior  courts,  courts  of  first  instance,  and  minor  courts. 
The  justices  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  regular  army  consists  of  3,200  enlisted  men  and  172  officers. 
There  is  also  a  well  organized  and  equipped  rural  guard  of  5,295  men 
which  is  scattered  in  small  detachments  all  over  the  island.  The  navy 
consists  of  13  steam  launches  and  revenue  cutters. 

There  are  652  post  and  telegraph  offices  in  the  Republic  and  upwards 
of  16,100  telephones  in  operation.  The  latter  are  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  and  Cuba  ranks  third,  among  the  Latin  American  countries, 
in  the  number  of  telephones  per  100  population. 

Until  recently  Cuba  had  no  money  of  its  own  issue.  Spanish  bills  and 
coinage  were  the  principal  medium  of  exchange.  Under  a  recently 
enacted  law  provision  was  made  for  a  national  coinage,  the  unit  of  which 
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is  the  gold  peso,  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  of  the  American  dollar. 
The  coins  are  in  denominations  of  $20,  $10,  and  $5,  gold;  one  dollar, 
forty,  twenty,  and  ten  cents  silver;  and  five,  two  and  one  cent,  nickel. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  obtains  in  this  country. 

The  principal  city,  chief  seaport  and  capital  of  the  Republic,  is  Habana, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  Island.  Its  population  may  be  now  estimated 
at  350,000  inhabitants,  as  it  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the  continued  care 
given  by  the  municipality  for  improvement  of  every  kind,  makes  it  an 
attractive  residence.  Founded  in  1519,  it  did  not  become  the  capital 
of  Cuba  until  1552,  Baracoa  and  Santiago  de  Cuba  having  been  the 
earlier  seats  of  government.  Of  the  many  fine  or  historic  buildings  in 
the  city,  the  palace  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  deserving  of  first 
mention.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  national  theater,  the  two  markets  Tacon  and  Colon, 
together  with  various  theaters,  clubs  and  private  mansions,  and  the 
many  parks,  avenues  and  promenades,  should  be  of  interest  to  the  visitor. 
Santiago  de  Cuba  (to  distinguish  it  especially  from  Santiago  de  Chile) 
is  the  next  city  and  port  of  importance  as  well  as  of  historic  interest.  It 
lies  on  the  famous  land-locked  bay,  and  is  540  miles  (870  kilometers)  from 
Habana,  and  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  agricultural  and  mining 
industry.  Camaguey  is  the  largest  interior  city,  being  almost  half 
way  between  Nue vitas  on  the  north  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south  coast, 
the  distance  here  across  the  island  being  97  miles  (156  kilometers). 
Matanzas  is  54  miles  (87  kilometers)  east  of  Habana,  and  is  noted  for 
the  beauty  of  its  surroundings.  It  has  a  very  pretty  plaza  and  many 
fine  buildings,  while  in  the  neighborhood  are  the  famous  caves  of  Bella- 
mar.  The  climate  is  excellent,  and  the  place  has  become  popular  as  a 
resort,  especially  since  good  rail  connection  has  been  established. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cities  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  having  a 
population  of  10,000  or  more.  In  this  table  the  population  of  the  cities 
proper  is  given,  as  well  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  contained  in  the 
municipal  districts,  which  sometimes  are  as  large  as  counties  in  the  states. 

Munici-  Munici- 

City  pality  City  pality 

Habana 300,000  350,000           Guantanamo 16,000  45,000 

Santiago 46,000  55,000           Guanabacoa 16,000  27,000 

Matanzas 37,000  75,000  Sagiia  La  Grande. . .  .  14,000  29,000 

Cienfuegos 32,000  75,000           Pinar  del  Rio 12,000  53,000 

Camagiiey 31,000  68,000           Trinidad 12,000  31,000 

Cardenas 26,000  30,000  San  Antonio   de   Los 

Santi  Spiritus 19,000  38,000               Banos....- 10,000  22,000 

Santa  Clara 18,000  48,000           Tovellanos 10,000  19,000 

Manzanillo 17,000  56,000           Marianao 10,000  20,000 

Cuba  is  fast  becoming  recognized  as  having  unexcelled  charms  of 
natural  scenery,  and  during  the  winter  season  many  tourists  from  abroad 
visit  the  island.     The  climate  is  balmy,  hotel  accommodations  good,  and 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  SANTIAGO,  CUBA. 

Authority  for  the  establishment  of  a  cathedral  at  Santiago  was  given  by  papal  decree  in  1522. 
Construction  was  begun  in  1528,  but  was  many  times  interrupted  by  poverty,  by  assaults  of 
pirates  from  France  and  England,  and  by  earthquakes.  A  second  edifice  was  begun  in  1666, 
and  this  building  was  dedicated  in  1674.  A  devastating  earthquake  ruined  it  in  1678.  In 
1686  the  task  was  again  undertaken,  dedication  being  celebrated  in  1690.  For  the  third  time 
an  earthquake  destroyed  it,  in  1766.  Severe  shocks  occurred  in  1800,  1801,  and  1802  and 
caused  further  ruin.  In  1810  the  first  stone  of  the  present  cathedral  was  laid,  and  the  building 
was  consecrated  in  1818.  The  earthquake  of  1852  was  the  most  severe  since  that  of  1766,  but 
repairs  were  soon  made,  and  the  structure  as  it  now  stands  was  completed  in  1887. 
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the  country  affords  numerous  opportunities  for  enjoyment.  Geo- 
graphically, Cuba  is  very  near  the  United  States,  and  there  are  over 
twenty  steamers  per  week  plying  between  these  two  countries.  Over 
1,200  miles  of  splendid  roads  and  driveways,  shaded  by  rows  of  laurel, 
royal  poinciana  and  almond  trees,  wending  their  way  through  mountain- 
ous sections  and  through  picturesque  fertile  valleys  are  available  for 
excursions  by  automobile  or  saddle  horse.  The  quaint  old  buildings, 
the  remanants  of  ancient  walls  built  to  resist  the  marauding  attacks  of 
the  buccaneers,  combine  with  modern  buildings  and  modern  activities 
in  offering  pleasure  and  interest. 

PRODUCTS   AND   INDUSTRIES 

Cuba  has  always  been  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  but  the 
mineral  resources  have  of  late  years  attracted  attention,  so  that  the 
products  of  the  land  promise  to  be  more  diversified  as  Cuba  becomes 
better  understood. 

The  Province  of  Oriente,  as  Santiago  is  now  known,  is  the  richest 
as  regards  mineral  wealth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1913  there 
were  1,510  mines  registered,  the  metals  produced  being  iron,  copper, 
manganese,  gold,  mercury,  zinc,  lead,  silver,  and  antimony;  coal,  asphalt, 
asbestos,  and  petroleum  were  declared  also.  Santa  Clara  Province  has 
had  registered  about  the  same  kind  of  metals,  with  the  addition  of 
sulphur.  Camagiiey  is  usually  associated  with  Oriente  as  a  mineral 
region,  while  Matanzas  and  Habana  are  grouped  with  Santa  Clara. 
Pinar  del  Rio  Province  has  230  registered  mines,  including  those  of  iron, 
copper,  gold,  lead,  and  manganese,  with  coal  and  asphalt.  In  fact,  the 
asphalt  beds  of  Cuba,  it  is  believed,  and  the  bittimen  deposits  in  general, 
will  eventually  prove  superior  to  any  others  in  the  world.  The  possi- 
bilities of  a  great  industry  from  them  are  already  promising.  Oil  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale  has  for  years  been  carried  on,  but  not  to  the 
extent  the  deposits  would  warrant.  The  bitumen  of  Cuba  is  excep- 
tionally pure  and  of  high  quality,  and  as  the  resilience  of  the  article 
maniifactured  from  it  is  very  good,  it  is  probable  that  for  purposes  where 
this  quality  is  necessary  it  will  be  mostly  utilized.  Mineral  waters  of 
great  merit  are  found  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  island,  and  the  springs 
have  for  years  been  popular  among  the  inhabitants. 

As  far  as  stock  raising,  poultry,  and  bee  farming  are  concerned,  Cuba 
is  very  favorably  situated.  The  absence  of  cold,  the  good  pastures, 
and  freedom  from  pests  are  favorable  factors.  Thin  cattle  are  imported 
from  neighboring  countries  to  be  fattened  here,  and  the  markets  are 
usually  excellent.  While  there  are  many  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of 
Habana,  milk  is  rather  expensive,  and  modern  dairies  are  needed. 
Very  little  butter  is  made  on  the  island  and  not  much  cheese,  but  no 
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reason  exists  for  this  condition,  and  the  industry  should  be  encouraged. 
Chickens  do  well  and  bring  good  prices.  Apiculture  is  profitable,  for 
the  climate  and  flora  are  both  suitable,  and  the  production  of  honey  has 
resulted  in  an  export  amounting  to  about  $750,000. 

Other  products  are  specifically  agricultural.  Whatever  manufactur- 
ing is  done  depends  upon  these  resources,  although  in  the  cities  small 
factories  or  household  industries  supply  local  or  domestic  needs.  Cotton 
is  being  cultivated  experimentally,  and  the  Government  is  extending 
aid  to  useful  experiments  in  this  direction.  The  extent  of  Cuba's  fruit 
and  vegetable  industry  is  not  realized  until  the  subject  is  carefully 
studied,  when  it  is  seen  that  quantities  of  pineapples,  oranges,  and 
grapefruit,  tropical  fruits,  tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  and  other  vege- 
tables are  exported.  Bananas,  coconuts,  cacao,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane 
are  productive  crops  well  known  as  coming  from  Cuba  for  centuries. 
Sugar  cane  is,  of  course,  a  great  crop,  which  has  made  the  name  of  the 
island  known  in  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe  when  the  price  of 
sugar  was  just  beginning  to  come  within  the  reach  of  the  common 
people — that  is,  when  it  began  to  be  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury. 

One  industry,  however,  is  worthy  of  special  comment,  because  of  the 
general,  utility  of  the  article  produced,  and  the  limited  and  restricted 
areas  available  for  its  growth.     That  is  the  sponge  industry. 

Sponges  are  of  essential  value  in  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  science 
and  the  arts,  and  it  is  becoming  a  serious  question  how  to  prevent  their 
indiscriminate  collection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  to  propagate  them, 
on  the  other.  Sponges  were  first  gathered  from  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  early  in  the  past  century  they  were  discovered  off 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  in  comparatively  recent  years  they  have  been 
located  in  many  other  parts  of  America,  especially  in  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  American  sponges  were, in  1910 
produced  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000,  which  represents  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  supply  in  weight,  but  about  half  the  world's  supply  in  value. 
Of  this  American  supply  much  comes  from  Florida,  the  Bahama  Islands, 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  Panama,  Honduras,  and  Haiti,  but  a 
goodly  portion  is  taken  off  Cuba,  from  the  south  coast,  near  Batabano, 
opposite  the  Isle  of  Pines;  some  beds  exist  also  on  the  north  coast. 
The  average  grade  of  sponges  from  Batabano  is  worth  $2  to  $2.25  a 
pound,  and  some  of  the  largest  sponges  weigh  4  to  6  pounds.  The 
method  of  hooking,  in  preference  to  that  by  diving  or  submarine  boating, 
is  preferred  in  Cuba,  though  simple  wading  in  shallow  water  is  productive 
of  some  results.  Of  the  male  population  of  Batabano,  25  per  cent  are 
engaged  in  sponging,  and  about  one-half  of  the  sponges  gathered  by  them 
are  marketed  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  going  to  England,  France 
and  Germany. 


HOTEL  CAMAGUEY,  CA MAGUEY,  CUBA. 

'^^^'™t'irfi'lld^l!fh^?rn  ^v^t' f  ^"  5^b^;  covering  the  area  of  a  city  block.     It  is  noted  for  its  beautiful 
through  the Tlland.  ^^^^'-     ^^  =5  a  favorite  stopping  place  for  travelers  passing 
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Cuba  will  always  be  femous,  however,  for  one  distinct  vegetable 
product,  which  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  island.  This  is 
tobacco;  for  although  unexcelled  tobacco  is  grown  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  a  unique  flavor  attaches  to  that  coming  from  the  limited 
area  called  the  "  Vuelta  Abajo." 

COMMERCE 

The  total  foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1915,  amounted  to  $347,579,412,  of  which  $128,132,090  represented  im- 
ports, and  $219,447,322  exports.  The  figures  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  were:  Imports,  $134,008,138;  exports,  $170,796,851;  total,  $304,- 
804,989.  There  was,  therefore,  in  the  fiscal  year  1914—1915  a  decrease 
in  imports  of  $5,876,048,  and  an  increase  in  exports  of  $48,650,471,  or  a 
net  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  of  $42,774,423. 

Ten-Year  Table  of  Foreign  Trade 

Fiscal  Year  Imports  Exports  Total 

1905-1906 $106,505,000  $107,276,000  $213,781,000 

1906-1907 97,334,000  114,813,000  212,147,000 

1907-1908 ' 98,829,000  112,122,000  210,951,000 

1908-1909 86,791,000  117,564,000  204,355,000 

1909-1910 103,446,000  114,039,000  217.485,000 

1910-1911 108,098,000  129,199,000  237,297,000 

1911-1912 -. 120,229,000  146,788,000  267,817,000 

1912-1913 135,810,000  165,208,000  301,018,000 

1913-1914 134,008,000  170,797,000  304,805,000 

1914-1915 128,132,000  219,447,000  347,579,000 

The  imports  by  countries  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were : 

Countries  1910-1911  1911-1912  1912-1913  1913-1914  1914-1915 

United  States..  $57,128,344  $62,826,187  $71,753,872  $71,420,042  $78,971,636 
United 

Kingdom....  12,758,709  14,833,764  16,097,681  14,581,310  14,098,157 

Spain 8,527,686  9,981,903  10,228,561  10,587,558  10,226,533 

France 5,538,860  6,899,651  8,237,276  8,257,297  4,240,171 

Germany 7,208,974  7,533,856  9,515,104  8,275,766  2,218,556 

Other  American 

countries....  8,410,501  10,187,104  9,933,938  9,361,885  8,287,114 
Other  European 

countries....  6,032,935  5,369,138  6,996,611  8,064,141  6,580,952 
All  other  coun- 
tries   2,491,773  2,597,714  3,047,547  3,460,139  3,508,971 

Total $108,097,782  $120,229,317  $135,810,590  $134,008,138  $128,132,090 

Included  under  "Other  American  countries"  for  the  fiscal  year  1914- 
1915  are  Porto  Rico,  $2,427,750;  Uruguay,  $1,588,847;  Argentina, 
$888,244;  Canada,  $1,309,457;  Mexico,  $1,710,763;  Ecuador,  $97,337; 
British  West  Indies,  $73,706;  Colombia,  $13,647;  Venezuela,  $18,689; 
Dominican  Republic,  $22,515;  and  Chile,  $123,018.  Under  "Other 
European  countries"  are  included  Belgium,  $334,452;  Ireland  (not  in- 
cluded above  iii  the  United  Kingdom),  $905,557;  Norway,  $2,186,724; 


Courtesy  of  I.  A.  Wright. 


THE  ISLE  OF  PINES. 


As  a  winter  resort  for  tourists  Cuba  enjoys  an  enviable  record.     Its  climate  is  balmv  and  healthfnl 
Ji^'^fr^  season  begins  m.the  middle  of  May  and  contmues  untuThe  end  of  October  but  even 

IS  7o"ln^  -^glt'of  Tulv^S  """f^nlv  '^"^'''  ^"'^  ^'^^"  /^^  "P^^"  ^^^^^^  tempenatTe  of  Janul?y 
ahnVrs  ono  •  -'    ^  H^^i  ,^  °"  ^^'■'^  occasions  does  the  mercury  go  below  60°  in  winter  or 

above  90    m  summer.     Throughout  the  Island  are  splendid  automobile  roads  and   dnvewavs 
and  the  surroundmg  country  offers  abundant  opportunity  for  outdoor  sporrand  diversion.  ^ 
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Netherlands,  $1,779,861;  Italy,  $717,161;  Switzerland,  $143,844;  Den- 
mark, $253,516;  Austria  Hungary,  $131,174;  Sweden,  $50,101;  and 
Portugal,  $16,885.  Under  "All  other  countries"  are  included  British 
India,  $3,023,206;  Canary  Islands,  $232,893;  China,  $151,616;  and 
Japan,  $97,238. 


The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  classes  for  the  past  five 
fiscal  years : 

Earths,    stones,    and    manufac-  1910-1911  1911-1912  1912-1913  1913-1914  1914-1915 
tures  of: 

Stones  and  earths $1,076,947  $1,319,467  $1,616,725  $1,801,636  $1,384,209 

Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  etc..  .  1,069,976  1,040,755  1,346,830  1,521,616  1,447  779 

Glass  and  crystal  ware 1,262,218  1,360,778  1,796,902  1,577,972  1,021,971 

Earthenware  and  porcelain. .  820,360  953,380  939,163  1,099,527  765,079 

Metals  and  manufactures  of: 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum.  .  325,529  401,129  237,890  351,867  209,581 

Iron  and  steel 6,513,248  7,225,594  6,814,244  7,460,425  5,346,326 

Copper  and  alloys 802,056  886,982  1,102,349  1,108,818  734,498 

All  other  metals  and  manu- 
factures of 336,364  330,563  376,618  394,450  244,529 

Chemicals,    drugs,    paints,    and 
perfumeries: 

Primary  products 489,182  540,635  632,113  496,440  532,481 

Paints,  etc.,  varnishes,  and 

inks...... 710,076  710,223  874,359  868,261  764,173 

Chemical  products 3,062,882  3,999,216  4,246  634  4,159,059  5,119,590 

Oils,  soap,  etc 2,157,373  2,346,641  2,334,144  2,302,883  2,506,789 

Fibers  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton 9,278,430  11,685,639  12,647,332  10,478,932  9,715,869 

Other  vegetable  fibers 3,360,276  3,729,896  4,739,402  5,382,098  6,263,707 

Wool,  hair,  etc 1,181,783  1,292,068  1,220,257  1,216,528  822,476 

Silk....- 675,752  597,517  524,291  595,314  544,923 

Paper  and  manufactures  of: 

Paper  and  cardboard 1,615,982  1,477,928  1,764,799  1,949,875  1,601,458 

Books  and  prints 370,614  421,063  449,945  485,192  316,589 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
Wood,  and  manufactures  of .  2,767,191  3,011,905  3,674,558  3,344,998  3,025,151 
Another.. 176,013  213,237  289,224  227,756  217,996 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Animals 398,388  473,042  416,261  379,258  282,156 

Hides,  skins,  and  feathers. .  .  576,820  619,875  703,961  816,904  756,818 

Manufactures  of  leather 4,756,954  4,593,243  5,806,433  5,109,520  5,532,295 

Instruments,     machinery,     and 
apparatus: 
Musical    instruments, 

watches,  and  clocks 288,002  284,785  321,926  371,653  227,382 

Machinery 9,136,992  9,552,804  11,436,444  11,061,667  8,538,012 

Apparatus 3,061,803  3,654,531  3,587,936  3,986,826  3,295,803 

Foods  and  drinks: 

Meats 10,630,504  11,241,870  12,629,886  12,636,236  11,110,964 

Fish 1,569,648  1,748,847  1,833,800  2,289,553  2,510,331 

Breadstuffs 12,989,272  13,904,262  16,440,564  16,175,070  17,954,196 

Fruits 676,974  800,824  768,201  800,265  776,586 

Vegetables 4,491,995  4,904,934  5,512,761  5,176,203  6,060,034 

Beverages  and  oils 3,224,093  3,551,777  3,459,419  3,997.262  4,245,695 

Dairv  products 2,657,031  2,805,639  2,908,422  3,313,834  3,241,295 

Another ' 4.299,048  5,680,428  5,765,486  5,231,975  4,424,075 

Miscellaneous 2,846,291  3,033,914  3,581,979  4,886,316  3,767,855 

Articles  free  of  duty 8,441,715  9,833,926  13,009,332  10,951,949  12,823,419 

Total $108,097,782  $120,229,317  $135,810,590  $134,008,138  8128,132.090 


NATIVE  STYLE  HOUSE  ON  THE  CALLEJON  RIVER,  WEST  M'KINLEY,  ISLE  OF  PINES. 

The  foreign  dwellers  of  the  island  have  erected  for  themselves  dwellings  of  native  pine,  usually  built 
in  bungalow  style,  although  occasionally  there  are  exceptions  where  houses  are  built  of  brick, 
stone,  and  cement,  but  excepting  in  the  towns,  the  dwellings  are  usually  constructed  of  wood. 


HOTEL  AT  PINAR  DEL  RIO,  CAPITAL  OF  PINAR  DEL  RIO  PROVINCE. 

Owing  to  the  variety  of  soils,  this  Province  offers  unusual  opportunities  agriculturally.  Tobacco 
of  which  it  produces  at  least  $25,000,000  worth  annually,  is  the  most  important.  The 
northern  range  of  mountains  which  follows  closely  the  Gulf  coast,  furnishes  ideal  locations  for 
homeseekers  who  desire  to  raise  coffee,  citrus  fruits,  tobacco,  or  to  engage  in  the  breeding  of 
cattle,  horses,  mules,  or  poultry.  The  western  end  of  the  Province  is  given  almost  entirely  to 
the  production  of  the  celebrated  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco,  noted  for  its  aroma,  flavor,  and 
burning  qualities. 
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The  exports  by  countries  for  the  past  five  fiscal  years  were : 

Countries  1910-1911  1911-1912  1912-1913  1913-1914  1914-1915 

United  States..  $113,450,732  $122,969,463  $132,581,459  $136,936,029  $185,995,364 
United 

Kingdom....  5,086,762  11,066,954  15,663,022  18,242,223  24,218,061 

Spain 745,197  480,161  691,842  1,100,427  2,910,591 

France 1,405,356  2,509,488  1,825,766  2,65 1,791  854,035 

Germany 3,691,711  3,689,522  6,497,665  4,436,040  644,582 

Other  American 

countries....  3,326,383  4,371,622  6,066,577  4,394,649  2,963,784 
Other  European 

countries....  822,608  915,560  1,170,170  1,218,836  1,213,053 
All  other  coun- 
tries   670,251  784,525  711,764  1,816,856  647,852 

Total $129,199,000  $146,787,295  $165,208,265  $170,796,851  $219,447,322 

Included  under  "Other  American  countries"  for  the  fiscal  year  1914- 
1915  are  Canada,  $1,415,946;  Argentina,  $582,969;  Uruguay,  $239,695; 
Chile,  $141,267;  Colombia,  $137,990;  Panama,  $111,182;  Peru,  $59,363; 
Dutch  West  Indies,  $48,185;  Mexico,  $61,733;  Brazil,  $18,582;  and  Porto 
Rico,  $75,213.  Under  "Other  European  countries"  are  included  the 
Netherlands,  $807,547;  Denmark,  $107,229;  Sweden,  $57,639;  Italy, 
$49,899;  Portugal,  $58,403;  Gibraltar,  $70,559;  and  Belgium,  $21,513. 
"All  other  countries,"  include:  Australia,  $230,810;  Canary  Islands, 
$246,376;  French  Africa,  $77,776;  and  Spanish  Africa,  $51,479. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  by  articles 
during  the  last  five  fiscal  years : 

1910-1911  1911-1912  1912-1913  1913-1914  1914-1915 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Live  animals $17,763  $14,667  $10,617  $14,869  $8,597 

Hides  and  skins 1,707,434  1,666,587  2,431.421  2,568.154  2,413,711 

Other  animal  products 88,062  96,500  111,043  150,147  102.615 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar 85.168.933  102,033.516  111.797,751  119,742,942  175,610,919 

Molasses 1,197,433  1,390,275  1,978,071  2,434,908  2,726,956 

Confectionery 48,000  53,355  68,593  83,296  57,681 

Fruits,  grains,  and  vegetables: 

Fruits 1,835,952  2,264,229  2,474,949  2,823,672  2,708.829 

Grains  and  vegetables 437.732  473.391  705,223  739,539  724,434 

Marine  products: 

Tortoise  shell 39,235  42,541  44,344  46,886  2,870 

Sponges 299,139  300,273  295,534  300.473  182.261 

Mineral  products: 

Asphalt 13,711  54,739  60,924  23,951  11,070 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores. .  3,874,172  3,910,305  4,837,798  4,263,121  3,798,470 

Old  metals 162  6,468  49,483  154,904  81,797 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers 48,540  76,388  214,233  51.169  88.148 

Woods 2,109,890  1,810,162  2,314,105  1,660.819  878,685 

Dyes  and  tanning  material. .  40  

Tobacco: 

Unmanufactured 16,888,761  17,399,403  21,649,893  19,007,213  14.637.303 

Manufactured 13,098,982  13,057,484  13,913,650  13,773,202  8,312.134 

Miscellaneous: 

Bee  products 747,852  820.742  833.004  874,408  455,518 

Distilled  products 431,543  580,620  493,549  531,944  624.311 

Other  articles 194,581  305,028  435,865  259,636  718,209 

Re-exportations 314,256  430,622  487,325  624,388  769,083 

Money 636,827  890  667.210  4,533,721 

Total $129,199,000  $146,787,295  $165,208,265  $170,796,851  $219,447,322 
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CITRUS  FRUIT  CULTURE, 
^^"n^^i^*"' >i?^  "'*'■'''  f™^^s.^'",e  indigenous  to  Cuba.  Over  20,000  acres  are  devoted  to  their  culti- 
fnnnT  Z'^Z-^"-  ^"i''^^  ^J"^'^  estimated  at  nearly  $15,000,000.  The  sour  and  bitter  orange  are 
W  .K,f  T  ^  ""''  1'"  5^™°'^  every  forest  of  the  island.  The  lime  is  also  found  in  moreor 
less  abundance  scattered  over  rocky  hillsides.  But  it  is  the  sweet  orange  and  the  grape  fruit 
and  with  n^^r^Hin''°"?'?n'^'-i  ^^<=^oj?- ^  The  rich  soils  require  comparatively  little  fertilizer 
^"^J^'*"^'?  ^^tf^'^T'i^  °i  ^T?  ""^^l  °f  Habana  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  given  over  to  their 
growth.     In  the  Isle  of  Pmes  the  grape  fruit  forms  the  important  product. 
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RAILWAY  AND   STEAMSHIP  FACILITIES 

The  extent  of  railways  in  the  RepubHc  is  2 ,  390  miles  (3 ,  846  kilometers) . 
This  makes  Cuba,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  best  served  Re- 
publics in  America  in  respect  to  railroad  transportation. 

Cuba  was  one  of  the  very  first  countries  to  build  a  railway,  for  there 
was  a  line  put  into  operation  in  1837,  12  years  in  advance  of  Spain,  the 
mother  country.  There  are  four  great  systems  which  have  stretched 
their  lines  almost  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Through 
trains  run  daily  between  Habana  and  Santiago,  but  over  tracks  belonging 
to  three  different  systems,  and  many  branch  lines  from  this  main  trunk 
connect  the  principal  ports  on  both  the  north  and  south  coasts  with  the 
interior. 

The  four  systems  in  Cuba  are:  The  United  RaMways  of  Habana, 
the  Cuba  Railroad,  the  Cuban  Central  Railway,  and  the  Western 
Railway  of  Habana.  The  first  and  last  named  have  terminal  stations 
in  Habana. 

The  United  Railways  of  Habana  offers  the  first  section  of  this  through 
route,  which  extends  as  far  as  Santa  Clara.  It  has  also  branch  lines 
north  and  south,  one  of  which  runs  to  Batabano,  where  it  connects  with 
regrdar  steamship  service  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  Other  ports  reached  by 
this  system  are  Matanzas  and  Cardenas,  on  the  north,  and  the  road  is 
extended  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Encarnacion,  on  the  Bay  of  Cienfuegos. 
The  Cuba  Railroad  is  the  eastern  system  of  the  Habana-Santiago 
route,  running  between  the  last-named  point  and  Santa  Clara.  It 
serves  an  immense  and  relatively  new  territory  in  the  island,  among 
the  principal  ports  being  Antilla,  or  Nipe  Bay,  which  is  becoming  the 
center  for  American  activity  of  all  kinds. 

The  Cuban  Central  Railway  runs  from  the  ports  of  Concha  and 
Caibarien,  on  the  north  coast,  and  connects  these  two  ports  with  Cien- 
fuegos, on  the  south  coast.  A  portion  of  this  system  is  used  to  form 
part  of  the  through  line  from  Habana  to  Santiago. 

The  main  line  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Habana  serves  the  famous 
tobacco  district  of  Vuelta  Abajo  and  extends  through  the  Province  of 
Pinar  del  Rio. 

The  Habana  Central  is  an  electric  suburban  line  extending  from 
Habana  to  Guines  and  Guanajay,  each  about  30  miles  (48  kilometers) 
from  the  capital. 

All  the  railroads  of  the  Republic  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
companies,  but  the  first  railway  above  mentioned  was  originally  pro- 
jected by  the  Government.  Although  all  the  fines  try  to  establish 
direct  connections  with  Habana,  the  capital,  yet  that  place  is  not  the 
center  of  railway  activity,  because  the  tendency  is  becoming  more 
pronounced  to  connect  the  main  trunk  line  and  distributing  areas  of 
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GRADING  AND  BOXING  CIGARS  IN  A  CUBAN  FACTORY. 


In  the  larger  factories  as  many  as  200  workmen  are  seated  in  a  large  room  rollmg  cigars.  Cigar  makers 
are  paid  so  much  per  hundred  and  the  rapidity  and  skill  with  which  they  work  are  remarkable. 
An  interesting  feature  of  cigar  factory  work  is  the  fact  that  while  the  makers  are  at  work  a  man 
seated  on  a  high  platform  reads  to  them.  He  is  paid  by  the  workers  themselves  each  of  whom 
contributes  about  25  cents  a  week.  The  selection  of  the  cigars  according  to  grades,  color,  size, 
etc.,  calls  for  expert  service  and  those  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  are  the  highest  paid. 


A  SPONGE  DOCK  IN  BATABANO,  CUBA. 

In  the  restricted  limits  for  sponge  growing  and  fishing,  Cuba  claims  an  important  place,  for  here  the 
sponge  is  found  both  on  the  north  and  south  coasts,  the  most  productive  beds  being  on  the 
southern  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Batabano.  The  average  output  of  sponges  for  this  place 
approximates  half  a  million  dollars  a  year.  In  this  district  oyer  25  per  cent  of  the  male  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  fishing,  trimming  and  marketing  the  finished  product. 
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the  interior  of  the  island  with  the  nearest  seaport.  In  this  way  the 
increasing  production  of  Cuba  can  reach  the  consuming  markets  in 
the  quickest  possible  manner,  and  passengers  as  well  as  importations 
can  be  brought  with  the  least  inconvenience  from  foreign  shores. 

There  has  been  much  active  construction  work  on  the  railroads  during 
recent  years,  and  a  number  of  new  concessions  have  been  granted.  The 
branch  lines  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  from  Marti  to  Bayamo  and  Manzanillo 
and  from  San  Luis  to  Bayamo,  a  total  of  136  miles  (219  kilometers) 
were  opened  to  traffic,  thus  putting  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  into  rail 
Gommunication  with  the  rest  of  the  island  and  opening  up  a  large  section 
of  country  in  the  extreme  southwestern  part. 

On  November  30,  1912,  the  magnificent  new  terminal  station  in  the 
city  of  Habana  was  opened  to  the  public  service.  The  building,  which 
is  240  feet  long,  contains  a  main  waiting  room  72  by  128  feet,  finished 
in  Italian  marble  and  has  a  mosaic  floor.  All  modern  conveniences  are 
provided,  and  Habana  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  its  $3,000,000 
station. 

Electricity  is  used  as  the  motive  power  for  the  street  railways  of 
Habana,  Santiago,  and  Camagtiey,  and  an  electric  line  has  been  com- 
pleted in  the  city  of  Cienfuegos.  The  Habana  Central  lines  and  a 
section  of  the  United  Railways  are  also  operated  by  the  same  power. 
The  Cienfuegos,  Palmira  and  Cruces  Railway  and  Power  Company  is 
to  connect  a  number  of  the  cities  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara  and 
furnish  power  for  electric  light  and  other  purposes,  using  the  water 
power  of  a  number  of  mountain  streams.  It  has  built  the  street  railway 
in  Cienfuegos,  and  will  construct  about  285  miles  (459  kilometers)  of 
railroad  altogether. 

Cuba  has  direct  steamship  connection  with  many  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  Europe,  and  Mexico.  From  New  York,  and  Boston 
there  is  a  steamer  at  least  once  a  week  by  many  lines,  and  from  New 
Orleans,  as  well  as  Mobile  and  Galveston,  regular  service  is  maintained. 
British,  Dutch,  French,  German  and  Spanish  steamers  touch  frequently 
at  Habana  and  other  ports  on  the  Island.  Local  steamers  connect 
Cuban  ports  with  each  other.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway,  the  quickest  route  between  New  York  and  Habana 
is  by  rail  to  Key  West,  daily  (except  Sundays),  where  an  express  steamer 
is  waiting  to  transport  passengers,  baggage  and  mail  to  Habana.  There 
is  also  regular  steamer  service  between  Habana  and  Tampa. 

EDUCATION 

Even  as  early  as  1880  education  was  made  compulsory  in  Cuba, 
although  the  law  was  not  well  enforced  at  that  time .  After  independence 
was  established  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  reorganized, 
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each  municipality  had  its  school  board  and  every  town  had  schools  at 
which  the  attendance  of  the  children  of  proper  age  was  demanded. 
Great  attention  was  given  to  all  details  of  the  educational  system  put 
into  operation  from  that  time  on,  until  now  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended by  the  Republic  and  the  local  educational  bodies  can  be  compared 
favorably  with  that  of  most  countries  in  the  world.  There  are  now  in 
active  work  over  4,000  schools  with  close  to  350,000  pupils  in  attendance. 
Secondary  instruction  receives  proportionate  attention  from  both  Gov- 
ernment and  private  funds,  in  many  secondary  institutions  and  colleges. 
Higher  instruction  in  the  professions  and  sciences  is  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Habana,  which  has  faculties  in  letters,  sciences,  medicine, 
pharmacy  and  law.  Cuba  has  now  a  military  academy,  established 
in  1912. 

LAND   IN   CUBA 

The  Republic  of  Cuba  has  no  lands  for  sale  or  gift,  but  large  tracts  of 
territory  are  held  by  native  owners,  and  many  of  these  can  be  purchased 
through  attorneys  or  representatives.  These  properties  may  be  secured 
in  lots  of  from  1,000  to  60,000  acres,  which  is  the  approximate  area  of 
the  large  original  grants  of  land  from  the  Spanish  government,  known  as 
"hatos."  They  are  of  circular  form  with  a  radius  of  six  miles  from  a 
given  center.  Good  lands,  in  either  timber  or  grass,  with  areas  from 
5,000  to  20,000  acres,  may  be  bought  at  .prices  ranging  from  $5  to  $20 
an  acre,  the  price  depending  largely  on  the  location  of  the  tract  with 
reference  to  transportation  facilities,  either  by  rail  or  water.  Broken, 
hilly,  mountainous  lands  which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  only  with 
the  hoe  or  other  hand  implements  may  be  found  at  times  for  about  half 
the  prices  above  mentioned. 

All  titles  to  lands  in  Cuba  emanated  originally  from  the  Crown  of 
Spain,  records  of  which  are  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Republic. 
Transference  of  property  in  the  Island  in  order  to  be  valid  must  be 
registered,  paying  the  tax  thereon,  which  in  itself  is  a  form  of  security. 
In  addition  to  this,  scattered  throughout  the  judicial  districts  of  the 
Island,  are  bureaus  of  registry  in  which  all  mortgages,  encumbrances, 
etc.,  or  anything  that  might  tend  to  invalidate  the  title,  are  recorded. 
A  certificate  from  the  Registrador  or  chief  of  this  bureau,  may  be 
obtained  at  any  time.  This  certificate  is  in  many  senses  equivalent  to 
an  abstract  of  title. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  is  the  inter- 
national organization  and  ofl&ce  maintained 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  twenty-one 
American  republics,  as  follows:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Domini- 
can Republic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salva- 
dor, United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  It  is 
devoted  to  the  development  and  advancement  of 
commerce,  friendly  intercourse,  and  good  under- 
standing among  these  countries.  It  is  supported  by 
quotas  contributed  by  each  country,  based  upon  the 
population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Direc- 
tor General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and 
responsible  to  a  Governing  Board,  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  diplomatic  representatives  in  Washington 
of  the  other  American  governments.  These  two 
executive  ofl&cers  are  assisted  by  a  staff  of  inter- 
national experts,  statisticians,  commercial  special- 
ists, editors,  translators,  compilers,  librarians,  clerks 
and  stenographers.  The  Union  publishes  a  Monthly 
Bulletin  in  English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French, 
which  is  a  careful  record  of  Pan  American  progress. 
It  also  publishes  numerous  special  reports  and  pam- 
phlets on  various  subjects  of  practical  information. 
Its  library,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  con- 
tains 33,000  volumes,  1,600  photographs,  121-,000  index 
cards,  and  a  large  collection  of  maps.  The  Union  is 
housed  in  a  beautiful  building  erected  through  the 
munificence  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
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